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COMMENTARY 


Te Hyprocen Bons. The decision to manufacture the Hydrogen 
Bomb in this country brings to an end the possibility of neutral 
unconcern. It was never really possible anyway, for the new situa- 
tion created by nuclear warfare is that there can scarcely be local 
conflicts any more. Once the Hydrogen Bomb is used, once it is 
even manufactured, the possibilities of destruction as yet un- 
— at affect all people everywhere. It is this terrifying power 

or destruction that is now put forward as a ground for hope. The 
deterrent force of the Bomb is such, it is suggested, that no country 
would ever risk a conflict which would involve its use. We may 
hope indeed that the argument is true, but the history of human 
folly in international affairs can provide no easy confidence. The 
divisions that separate the world today are no longer an affair of 
territorial advantage or of national prestige. They are global in 
their extent and universal in their claims, and have evolved mili- 
tary instruments to match their range. 

In the meantime moral problems of the gravest complexity have 
arisen in the wake of the development of atomic power. They 
cannot be evaded by those who assume any responsibility for the 
instruction of the Christian conscience. And the recent utterances 
of Pope Pius XII provide an authoritative statement of the prin- 
ciples, unchanging as they are, which must govern men’s conduct 
in the tragic dilemmas of a new situation. 

In his Easter address of 1954 the Pope described the radical prob- 
lem presented by the new weapons—their capacity to bring about 
‘a dangerous catastrophe for our entire planet’. For it is no longer 
a question of employing armaments Hg specifically limited range 
and power. The new weapons ‘could cause the total extermination 
of all life, animal and vegetable, and of all the works of man over 
ever-widening regions. And now, these new weapons, because of 
artificial radio-active isotopes of extended average life, are capable 
of infecting for a long period of time even the very Bacden 
the world’s surface, the ocean itself—and all this in areas far from 
the places directly hit by the nuclear explosives. As a consequence 
there now rises before the eyes of a terrified world the vision of 
destruction on a gigantic scale—the vision of vast territories 
rendered uninhabitable and useless to mankind.’ The Pope goes 
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on to speak of the even graver biological consequences, as yet 
scarcely calculable, brought about by the use of thermo-nuclear 
weapons, ‘either by the mutations effected in micro-organisms 
and cells, or by reason of the uncertain outcome which a pro- 
longed radio-active stimulus could have on major organisms, not 
adi man and his descendants’. There is the serious possi- 
bility of mutations which could affect the very hereditary consti- 
tution of man and which could be the cause of terrible diseases 
and monstrous deformities. 

In his address to the Eighth International Assembly of the World 
Medical Association last September the Pope once more returned 
to the character of modern warfare. Having stated that to initiate 
a war except to redress ‘evident, extremely grave and otherwise 
unavoidable injustice’ would be a crime deserving the severest of 
sanctions, the Pope went on to state the crucial distinction on 
which moral ae athens must depend. ‘Should the evil conse- 
quences of adopting this method of warfare become so extensive 
as to pass utterly beyond the control of man, then indeed its use must 
be rejected as immoral. In that event, it would no longer be a 
question of defence against injustice and necessary protection of 
legitimate possessions, but of the annihilation, pure and simple, 
of all human life within the affected area. That is not lawful on 
any title.’ 

In this issue of BLACKFRIARS we begin the task of examining the 
implications of so serious a warning. It is not the moralist’s 
business to provide a simple guide to permissible action. He is 
concerned with the principles, grounded as they are in the 
unalterable law of God, which the individual conscience must 
apply in a particular case. But he cannot be content with a mere 
rehearsal of traditional truths: he must take account of the new 
circumstances which can profoundly modify the application of 
the principles which are themselves not susceptible of change. 
And the new circumstance that overrides all others is the use of 
means that may be no longer within the area of responsible human 
control. It is here that the heart of the moral debate must lie, and, 
while its fearful implications must be honestly faced, at the same 
time the Christian can never begin to yield to the temptation of 
despair. No calamity can shake his hope, and it is nothing less 
than the peace of Christ, and the Christian’s incorporation in 
Christ, that can be the context of all he has to say. 
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MORALITY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Str DESMOND MortTON, K.C.B. 


little real interest in international affairs, which were com- 
monly regarded as reserved to statesmen and their expert 
advisers. In Parliament, foreign affairs were looked on as a non- 
party matter, about which, save on rare occasions, basic agreement 
on policy was reached behind the scenes between the Government 
of the day and opposition leaders. This attitude was by no means 
confined to England. Since the end of the first World War, public 
interest in international affairs has grown steadily in all countries, 
though it may unfortunately be claimed that growth of the 
knowledge required to consider and weigh dispassionately the 
many complicated facts involved has not kept pace with the 
interest displayed. 
This applies to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, but it is dis- 
tressing to find that even among Catholics—and well-educated 
persons too—there is little realization that the proper conduct of 
international relations by Christians should be governed by as 
definite a code of Christian ethics and morality as that which 
should guide the private life of the individual Christian, and one 
which is indeed directly deduced from the same laws of personal 
morality as have been revealed by God in the Scriptures and are 
interpreted by his Church. A little thought will show that this 
must be so. All Catholics recognize the moral principles of the 
Natural Law, of the ten commandments given to Moses and of the 
supernatural extension of these laws declared by our Lord, upon 
which the Church bases her teaching of man’s moral duties and 
obligations towards God, the family and himself, and towards 
others who are not of his immediate family. But all men are trul 
one family, whence similar principles oly to the relations of 
men whatsoever; between man and man, family and family, 
between one group of families and another group, and thus, 
between nation and nation, sovereign state and sovereign state. It 
is no more justifiable for one state to rob another than it is for one 
man to steal; nor for one state to destroy another, than for one 
man to commit murder. 


Bie = 1914, the mass of the people in this country took 
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Nevertheless, as in the case of most moral problems, it is easier 
to state and give assent to the principles than it is to apply those 
principles to specific cases. The more complicated the circum- 
stances surrounding the actual problem, the harder it is to see pre- 
cisely what action should be ilies or refrained from. In addition, 
in international as in domestic politics, there may be a fierce 
emotional element which tends to cloud dispassionate judgment; 
indeed the emotion is often more ensnaring in foreign than in 
home affairs. All must admit that to put the welfare of party above 
that of the state as a whole is wrong, but genuine patriotism, 
apart from the exaggerated variety favoured by dictators, is apt 
unduly to sway the most balanced mind. 

Over a hundred years ago Taparelli d’Azeglio, an Italian Jesuit 
priest and philosopher of outstanding ability, composed a detailed 
study of the Natural Law.! The sixth book of this great work, 
which seems never to have been translated into English, though 
there is a French version, contains a complete theory of inter- 
national society and of the moral and ethical laws which should 
govern it. Among many remarkable intellectual achievements, 
Taparelli foresaw the necessity for the eventual development of a 
supra-national authority, in an age when such a notion was incon- 
ceivable by contemporary statesmen, although he expected a delay 
of some centuries before political thought would have sufficiently 
evolved. The League of Nations and the United Nations Organiza- 
tion have begun thus early to fulfil Taparelli’s prophecy, though 
the concept falls short of his major requirement, that their decisions 
and acts should be based wholly on the knowledge and acceptance 
of the standard and principles of Christian morality. 

The application of God’s unchangeable moral laws to the con- 
duct of affairs between states and nations begins necessarily, not by 
the principles which must govern their relationship, but by those 
which delimit their right to exist. This is of great importance 
today when politicians representing all sorts of peoples are glibly 
talking of ‘self-determination’, the ‘rights of minorities’ and de- 
manding ‘self-government’, while with other slogans they pour 
scorn and bring into hatred and contempt the “brutal imperialists’ 
oe are apparently the cause of all the sorrows of the 
world. 

In justice, both nations and sovereign states have their inalien- 

1 Saggio teoretico di diritto naturale. By Taparelli d’ Azeglio, s.j. (1793-1863). 
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able rights, but also their inescapable obligations. A nation, being 
a natural development more closely related to a family than is a 
state, which is a more artificial product, deserves, in some respects, 
greater consideration than does the political entity; but only given 
certain specific considerations and circumstances. A state consists 
of a territory, a population and a Government. No state today, 
however, can justly claim that its population is composed solely of 
one homogeneous nation, or that no national minority exists 
within its boundaries. 

Before a nation or a group of people has the moral right to 
claim self-government, it must be capable of satisfying certain 
demands, of which the more important are that the overwhelming 
majority of the people concerned really desire the change, while 
possessing an dvi understanding of the obligations they 
would consequentially incur, and the ability corporately to fulfil 
those obligations. The obligations of statehood are great. A state 
must be capable of keeping peace and order within its territories 
by means of just laws and by the use of just methods; the people 
must be capable of producing and sustaining from among them- 
selves a sufficiency of persons of character, intellect and moral 
stature to frame such laws and to ensure obedience to them. Also, 
and equally important, the proposed autonomous state must be 
potentially self-supporting economically (not necessarily intern- 
ally) and capable of defending itself, either by its own power or 
with the help of willing neighbours, against external, unjustifiable 
aggression. Again, its coming into existence must not, ipso facto, 
destroy or endanger the just rights of other states. 

Thus a student of history, even of recent history, must begin to 
wonder whether the creation of certain independent, sovereign 
states has always followed the principles of justice and Christian 
morality. He may begin to think that the leaders of those Great 
Powers proposing or agreeing to these creations were sometimes 
led to do so by motives of expediency rather than of justice. If so, 
however, he must not always condemn these statesmen out of 
hand, but is bound to recall the Church’s teaching on tolerance, 
whereby, although no state nor other human authority nor indi- 
vidual has the right to give a positive order or positive authority 
to teach or to do what is contrary to religious truth or morality, 
nevertheless the toleration of error may be in specific circum- 
stances a necessity and even a duty in order to ensure a greater 
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MORALITY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS III 
good such as peace and order in the community or the promotion 


of mutual charity.2 

Even if a minority within a sovereign state—and this definition 
applies to colonial possessions of the state—cannot justify a claim 
for self-government under the above prerequisite conditions, the 
said minority, while remaining within the State, has very definite 
rights and obligations. It has the obligation, for example, of 
obeying the laws of the state, presuming them to be not contrary 
to morality, and of aiding the state to defend itself against attack. 
Its right is to retain its own identity, its own culture, and to 
develop that culture along its own lines, in so far as that culture, 
which includes religion as well as customs, is not abhorrent to the 
natural law and offers no danger nor open offence to the culture 
of other bodies tolerated in the state, or to that of the state itself: 

The same principles would generally apply to the demand of a 
minority, not for self-government, but for secession from one 
sovereign state to another. So long as the state, under whose rule 
the minority subsists, does not unjustly exploit the minority, but 
allows it freely to exercise its cultural rights and—as is the bounden 
duty of a state towards a minority—assists it to develop towards a 
hi a degree of civilization, through education and economic aid 
za necessary, secessionist claims have little or no moral justi- 
fication. They have none whatever if their relations with the 
sovereign state are as described above, while the act of secession 
can be shown to endanger the economic or political stability of the 
state or its legitimate means of defence against aggression. 

So far we have touched, albeit lightly, chiefly on the moral laws 
governing the right of a state to exist and the rights and obliga- 
tions of minorities within a state. The same basic principles of 
morality and justice apply in the relations between one sovereign 
state and another, at Sieeeen one sovereign state and the com- 
munity of states which make up the world of men. Sovereign 
states regulate their relations with others by means of formal 
agreements and treaties. It must be obvious to all that to be just 
and moral, any treaty between states must have a moral and legiti- 
mate object; it must also confer on all contracting parties some- 
thing which each considers to be a benefit to itscit while there 
must be a reasonable equality of benefit conferred on all partici- 


2 Vide Address by Pope Pius XII to Italian Catholic lawyers, VIth National Congress, 
6th December, 1953. ‘ 
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ants. A treaty made under duress is as unjust and immoral as 
lackmail. The parties to an agreement must genuinely desire it 
and genuinely intend to keep each his part of the bargain. 

Given all these conditions, it may nevertheless occur at some 
later date that, through changing world conditions, a party to an 
agreement either becomes literally unable to fulfil his obligations 
under the agreement, or can only do so at great loss to himself; a 
loss which could not reasonably have been foreseen when the 
agreement was accepted. In principle, a modification or denuncia- 
tion of an agreement can morally take place only with the consent 
of all contracting parties. At the same time, the right of one party 
unilaterally to refuse to fulfil his obligations cannot, in certain 
circumstances, be denied. No state has the moral right to hold 
another to the letter of an agreement when events have rendered 
its continuance unwogskable or excessively burdensome in a 
manner unanticipated at the time the agreement was reached. 
Equally, and perhaps even more obviously, no state has the right 
to introduce subtle wording into a proposed agreement, with the 
intention of eventually interpreting this wording in a manner 
which would never have been accepted by the other party, had it 
understood the implication later to be placed upon it. 

Christian morality deals not only with right conduct in inter- 
national affairs in peace, but also in war; recognizing war as one 
of the greatest misfortunes that can occur, but not intrinsically 
evil, even though its incidence may be provoked by evil done. 
The Church defines the nature and conditions of a just war, where 
war is unavoidable, for example, in self-defence against wholly 
unmerited aggression. It also lays down moral laws, all based on 
the law of God, for the conduct of the belligerents and governing 
rights of the victor. But in all such matters the principles of 
right action are alone defined, frequently with the mention of 
general circumstances which may modify the consequences of the 
action or of other principles of moral conduct, of which due 
account must be taken, according to the circumstances sur- 
rounding each case. 

Thus it is clear that not only the relevant facts believed by 
interested parties must be known before judgment can be pro- 
nounced on the rights or wrongs of any particular situation, but, 
frequently, many other facts as well, which no interested party is 
somes anxious to make public. Justice can only be done in the 
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presence of all relevant facts. Human judgments can only be given 
on the evidence before the Court. The late Gilbert Chesterton, 
when his opinion was asked on the morality or otherwise of any 
international act after lecturing a mixed audience on these matters, 
used to say: ‘I think I know some of the essential facts. I know I 
do not know enough. Perhaps you think you do. If so, the 
responsibility of judgment lies upon you.’ 

Who then is to judge and to decree what shall be done where 
dispute arises between states, or when things are done by a state 
which are in themselves unjust or are likely to lead to inter- 
national disorder? No state should be a judge in its own cause, and 
there are few causes today in which no state feels wholly dis- 
interested. In a truly Catholic world the answer would be obvious; 
the Pope would constitute appropriate machinery and would 
himself act as the universal aioe But before that happens, we 
seem to have some way yet to go. 

First the League of Nations, and now U.N.O., aims in theory 
to judge international disputes, but its real ability always to do so, 
or to do so justly, can readily be called in question; nor is it by 
any means a body accepting, and imbued with, the Christian 
moral law. Still U.N.O. is the best the world assents to at the 
moment, is a step in the process of right order, and, as such, we 
must do our best with it. How important then become the states- 
men upon whom each country relies to conduct its foreign and 
home affairs! How important is not only their natural integrity 
and sense of justice, but their individual belief in the justice of God 
and in the moral laws he has revealed for the right guidance of all 


men! 
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A CONVERSATION ON THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
F, H. DRINKWATER 


Three priests are talking: Philip, James and Jude 


Pui. Well, it looks to me as if the Catholic pacifists have turned 
out right after all. 

James. What on earth makes you say that? 

Puiuir. They always said that modern war is essentially mass- 
destruction and therefore immoral. Now they are proved 
correct by the N.A.T.O. statesmen in Paris, authorizing the 
military plan for using atomic and nuclear weapons in case 
of attack. 

James. Well, what do you want the military to do? Fight with 
bows and arrows? I thought that was for the next war but 
one. 

Puuup. It’s all very difficult of course. But one thing seems clear to 
me: that mass-descruction is always wrong, even in a just 
war. I mean mass-destruction of military and civilians alike, 
or of the natural resources of our earth itself. 

James. My dear Philip, we’ve had all that over and over again. 
Hydrogen bombs are just another weapon. And as for non- 
combatants, there aren’t any nowadays. If you have war at 
all, it’s total war, and the main thing is to get your blow in 
first. 

Pup. But what about morality? What about the moral theology 
of killing 50,000 women and children in one second? 

James. Moral theology will take care of that by the doctrine of 
right intention. When you push the button you don’t intend 
to kill the women and children: you intend to destroy the 
enemy’s nerve-centre or something. He’s going to do it to 
you, if he can. In fact, I suppose he will do it anyhow. We 
may as well be realistic—there won’t be much left of civiliza- 
tion after the button-pushing starts. But if it comes to a 
choice, isn’t it better be civilization to go under, even for 
humanity to sacrifice itself, rather than allow the Red Peril 
to conquer the earth? Samson at the pillars, you know. Let’s 
be pt se 
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Pur. God might have some other way of preventing it. 

James. We can’t know that. We have to put up a fight. Resolute, 
that’s what we have to be now. 

Pur. There’s no hope at all then, according to you? 

James. I didn’t say that. The hope is that modern war is so 
appalling that nobody will start one. 

Puiu. That’s a poor hope! You can’t rely on the human element. 
It’s the ‘men of action’ that are sitting by the button, and men 
of action will start acting, sooner or later. Anything like 
reflection or imagination or long-term foresight is unendur- 
able to them. Their nature is to act. 

James. You might be right there, I’m afraid. The thing is to 
and get some action away from war. I agree for once wi 
Bertrand Russell. He says it’s only waste of time trying to 
abolish this or that weapon. The only practicable thing now 
is to abolish war itself. 

Pup. In that case you should agree, then, that the pacifists—the 
Catholic pacifists at any rate—are right. Who else is doing 
anything to abolish war? 

James. No. A one-sided decision is no good. Pacifists are not 
abolishing war, they are only abolishing resistance to 
aggressions. Or if not abolishing resistance, at any rate 
crippling it, as far as they can. 

Pur. At least they can feel they are doing something about the 
situation, not just yielding to the general drift towards doom! 

Pur. Jude, I know you think that modern warfare is morally 
wrong—I’ve heard you say so often. Haven’t you anything 
to say? 

Jue. You've never heard me say that modern warfare is wrong. 
Do let’s be a bit more careful about the use of words. ‘Modern’ 
simply means ‘in our time’. Warfare in our time—war for a 
just cause—may be wrong or right; it is wrong whenever it 
practises indiscriminate mass-destruction. 

Pup. Still, what difference does it make? For practical purposes, 
mass-destruction means atomic warfare. 

Juve. Excuse me, you can have mass-destruction even by con- 
ventional weapons, as they call them. And I suppose atomic 
weapons need not necessarily be indiscriminate; at least they 
talk about tactical atomic shells and so on, to be used against 
armies in the field. I doubt if anything is known about them 
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to the non-military, and I doubt very much whether the 
military would understand or admit any moral distinction 
between destroying armies and destroying cities. So for 
practical purposes I would agree with you, Philip, about that 
N.A.T.O. decision in Paris at the end of Advent—what a 
sense of timing they had, hadn’t they !—anyhow it seems to 
me their decision does start a new chapter and does create an 
urgent problem for the Christian conscience. 

James. You talk like a book, don’t you? All the same, I refuse to 
believe you too are going pacifist! 

Juve. No, I can’t see any way out in that direction. 

James. Nor in unilateral disarmament, I hope? 

Juve. Ah, there you must let me distinguish. I wouldn’t be in 
favour of ccmplete disarmament on our side only. But I am 
all in favour of unilateral disarmament in these nuclear 
weapons, hydrogen bombs and what not: in fact I regard it 
as a duty. 

Pur. Why not go all the way while you're about it? Think of 
what the soldiers would say—you'd be asking them to fight 
with one hand tied. 

James. Come on, Jude, give us your ideas in orderly fashion about 
methods in warfare. First, what you think on the theological 
aspect. Then tell us what the Western Governments ought 
to do. And finally what the individual Christian ought to do 
now, as things are at this moment. 

Puiip. You've forgotten one point—what the Church ought to do. 

James. An important point, certainly, but I think we'd better let 
him off that one. No, go ahead, Jude: just give us the theology 
in a nutshell. 

Juve. All right. Speaking as an amateur theologian I stick to the 
traditional Catholic principles about war: war in a just cause 
is still lawful, but indiscriminate mass-destruction and killin 
is unlawful, as it always was, and nothing can make it lawful. 
Details would need working out by experts, but clearly it 
rules out atom-bombs on cities, or hydrogen bombs or such- 
like, I should imagine. 

James. Even in self-defence? 

Juve. Yes, even in self-defence. 

James. Even in retaliation? 

Jue. Yes, even in retaliation. 
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James. Even if the bomber directs his intention to the military 
objectives within his target? 

Juve. Yes, that is the sort of misuse of principle that makes one 
want to vomit. 

James. Thanks for your theological contribution. Now in the light 
of that, will you kindly tell Sir Winston Churchill and 
President Eisenhower what they ought to do about it? 

Juve. Well, it’s simple enough—the Western powers should say 
openly, We will not sink to sub-human warfare whatever 
happens—it would be destroying the very values we are 
fighting for. So we will stop making weapons of mass- 
destruction and dismantle those we have made already, and 
invite all other nations to follow our example. 

James. And you think they would? 

Juve. They might. Anyhow, whether they do or not, we ought 
to, because it is God’s will, and we say we believe in God. 

James. I see. And what about when the next war breaks out, and 
the first thing that happens is a good fat hydrogen-bomb on 
London and another on New York? 

Juve. Listen, James. That is going to happen to us in any case, as 
things are. That or something like it. 

James. Maybe, but I don’t want our side to be the only ones to get 
it. So you want to have no atomic weapons at all? Not even 
for nice discriminating battles in the Arctic circle or some- 
where? 

Jue. I’m afraid you could never trust the generals to keep it to 
those regions, could you? Theoretically it would be all right, 
I suppose, so long as you are not destroying the earth’s 
atmosphere or something. But in weapons you have to draw a 
line. My line is the good old theological word—discrimination. 

James. All right, let’s suppose you’ve written to Winston and 
Eisenhower, and they write back to say they quite agree, and 
all nuclear weapons are now dismantled. The news goes out 
on the radio. Now look, I’m the Kremlin, I write to the 

British and American Governments an ultimatum: either you 
accept a Soviet Adviser in your Governments, by such a date, 
or else it will be war. What would you do then if you were 
the Government? 

Jupz. I would put up the best fight we could, with ordinary 


weapons. 
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James. And if I threatened to drop an atom-bomb on say 
Birmingham? 

Jupe. I think I should have Birmingham evacuated, and wait to 
see if it was only your bluff. 

James. And if all the same, I began dropping atom-bombs on your 
Cities? 

Juve. I suppose we would have to cease fire, as Japan did. We 
would have to go in for underground resistance or some- 
thing. But I don’t think the Kremlin would want to make 
themselves so unpopular—after all they want to convert our 
countries to their faith, so they can’t reasonably destroy their 
prospective converts, can they? And all this time you're 
forgetting the biggest factor of all. 

James. What’s that? 

Juve. God. After all, God might take a hand. You never know 
what he is going to do. All sorts of things might happen, on 
the other side of the iron curtain or anywhere. 

Puiu. Exactly: but if you're going to trust God, why not trust 
him from the beginning, like the pacifists? 

Juve. I do trust him from the beginning, but one must try to see 
what his will would be at each stage. I can’t see that God 
would want us just to surrender to evil without a fight, still 
less to surrender sectionally so to speak, without being able 
to carry our own side with us. 

Pur. I see what you mean: that is what always kept me from 
going pacifist myself, until now. 

Juve. Of course if the Pope, or the Bishops of our country, ever 
called on all Catholics to save humanity from self-destruction 
by refusing military service, that would be different. 
But I don’t think they will, and at present I hope they 
won't. 

James. Well, thank you anyhow, you’ve explained what the 
Governments ought to do, and you'd better write to Winston 
and Eisenhower about it. Now let’s turn to the third point: 
what should the ordinary Christian do in the present situa- 
tion? I gather you don’t suggest he should refuse military 
service. 

Juve. No, it’s a man’s duty to answer the call to defend his 
country. That’s part of the Fourth Commandment. But I 
think he should try to get into some branch of the service 
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which has nothing to do with mass-destruction-weapons. And 
if he is ordered to use such weapons in war, or train for them 
in peace-time, I think he should say: No, this is where I have 
to disobey orders, this is where I must obey God rather than 
man. After all, that has always been the duty of a Christian 
when ordered to do things that outrage humanity. We've 
been getting our consciences a bit blunted lately, but it’s time 
to make a stand again and distinguish right from wrong even 
in war. 

James. A hopeless task by this time surely. And quite hopeless for 
the average individual soldier. All he can do is do what his 
generals and governments tell him. One theologian I know 
(not perhaps a professional exactly) says the ordinary man 
must always do anything his Government and milita 
superiors tell him unless all the bishops in his country tell him 
he mustn’t. What would you say of such a theologian, Jude? 

Juve. I would say he is betraying God and the truth and the 
Church. There is just this grain of truth in it, that the average 
man doesn’t feel able to decide such things himself. He needs 
advice from someone he trusts. If he thinks he can trust his 
Government and his officers, well and good. But he can’t 
expect the Pope or all the bishops of his country to step in 
every time he needs advice. He’s got a conscience, and he can 
ask advice. 

James. And when he asks your advice in this matter of mass-des- 
truction you tell him to disobey orders, do you? 

Juve. I shouldn’t lay down the law to him, because I know there 
are plenty of tough-guy priests like yourself who would tell 
him different. But I should tell him that if I were in his place 
I would disobey orders of that kind, and take the conse- 
quences. 

James. You’d soon be taking some consequences yourself, 
wouldn’t you? I suppose you would say the same to scientists 
or munition-workers. 

Juve. Well, of course. For them it’s simple enough, they can just 
change their job. But soldiers are under orders. 

James. They certainly are, and it’s a criminal offence to tamper 
with their discipline. Where are you going to draw the line? 
It’s like strikes in industry. Suppose you are an ordinary 
soldier guarding a guided-missile site? Or an army doctor 
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taking care of the health of the hydrogen-bomb squadron? 
Or their chaplain, God help us? 

Juve. There are innumerable problems, of course, just as in other 
matters of conduct. They can ask advice. 

James. And supposing—just supposing—that all other priests were 
as crazy as you. Supposing large numbers of Catholics began 
refusing to go into certain branches of the service, or refusing 
certain kinds of orders—what effect do you think it would 
have on the generals and the Governments? 

Juve. Well, it might make them think again about their policy. 

James. I know one Government that would be very glad to hear 
about it—and that’s the Kremlin. 

Juve. Can’t help that. If it’s God’s will, it’s God’s will, Kremlin 
or no Kremlin. 

Pup. It wouldn’t make any difference, Jude. Not enough differ- 
ence. Even if all the serious Christians followed your advice, 
there would still be plenty of other tough-guys ready to take 
on the mass-destruction jobs. 

Juve. Can’t help that, either. You asked me what the ordinary 
Christian should do in the present situation, and I’ve told you. 
Perhaps your guess is better than mine, perhaps the world is 
definitely going to destroy itself whatever we do. Even so, 
it seems to me the ordinary Christian shouldn’t join in the 
general suicide. He ought to keep his little flicker of practical 
common-sense alive as long as anything is alive at all, in the 
hope that it may be contagious. 

Puiie. The Christian pacifist— 

June. Yes, I know, the pacifist is doing his best, and I have deep 
respect for his sincerity; but when he protests against indis- 
criminating war nobody takes any notice, because he is 
against all war anyway. What is needed is the conscience of 
the ordinary practical man, rising up and saying he’s had 
enough of this nonsense, and that it’s time to tell right from 
wrong once more. 

James. You mean your conscience, my dear Jude. But your con- 
science seems to be so peculiar. There are plenty of atom- 
bomb-defenders and plenty of pacifists and plenty of ditherers 
in between, but I can’t think of anybody on earth who takes 
your exact viewpoint. Can you? 

Jups. There may be thousands for all I know, but it isn’t every- 
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body who has the chance of getting into print. I will venture 
on one statement though: it seems to me that everything I 
have been saying is fully consistent with what Pope Pius XII 
has been saying for the last few years in the many references 
he makes to war and its possibilities. 

James. Consistent? 

Juve. Yes, that’s as far as I would venture to go. The Pope gives us 
principles. It is up to us to try and apply them. Taking the 
whole of the present Pope’s utterances on war, would either 
of you claim that your opinions are more consistent with those 
utterances than mine are? 


(The conversation is doubtless still going on) 








THE FUTURE OF ITALIAN FILMS 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


: FTER the Steppe-cat—What?’ It is with the feeling of 
At uncertainty posed by Mr Thurber’s willy 


evocative question of long ago that the English filmgoer 
may look at the Italian cinema today, or at least so much of it as 
he is able to see for himself or learn about from the writing of those 
who have seen more, or other, films than he. For after Umberto D 
—what? This great film is not only the climax of the neo-realist 
school in Italy, it is also its full-stop, for after this there is really 
nothing more to be said in this line without repetition or recession. 
The Italian cineasts must either drive roads across new country or 
they must fall back on old ones which have for some time been 
abandoned. 

This is not the first time that Italian films have had great 
importance; in the very early days of the cinema the Italians had 
an influence quite disproportionate either to their output or to 
their distribution. That taste for the grandiose and the magnilo- 
quent which had so far had to express itself in opera (should we 
prefer not to go back quite so far as the Imperial Games), seized 
upon the cinema as the perfect vehicle for the spectacle, seeing 
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here no limit to the scale of décor or caste except the financial; 
and it produced in Enrico Guazzoni’s Quo Vadis (1912) and 
Pastrone’s Cabiria (1914), two films which set the pattern for a 
picture which the Italians seem to have been making, on and off, 
for some forty years—each one bigger and more lush than its 
predecessor. The American cinema industry, then in its infancy, 
was profoundly impressed by these monster works and promptly 
began making, in its turn, pictures in the same genre and the two 
industries have, as it were, been injecting each other with an auto- 
genous vaccine of the historico-grandiose ever since. And though 
we may sigh when we think of Cecil B. de Mille, we should not 
forget that Intolerance would not have been the masterpiece it is 
had not Griffith’s genius been touched-off by the Italian manner. 
And it s worth while remembering in this connection that King 
Vidor, as he tells us in his entertaining autobiography, A Tree is a 
Tree, saw the two-reel Italian version of Quo Vadis nearly one 
hundred and fifty times in one week when he was a schoolboy 
projectionist—so that Hallelujah’s rhythm and grouping owe 
something to this tradition also. The coming of sound, in the 
thirties, meant that the Italian films were largely confined to their 
own territory from then on, and we had rather lost the habit of 
thinking of Italian films as worth consideration in the same way 
as, say, the French or German or Soviet cinema until just after 
the war, when we were rudely jolted out of our complacent 
ignorance by the arrival in London of Roma, Citta Aperta. 

We were justifiably proud of the documentaries and feature- 
documentaries which had been made in this country during the 
war: Fires were Started, The Way to the Stars, Nine Men, In Which 
We Serve, and the like—but this was something quite different. 
The savage mastery of Rossellini’s direction, the vitality and 
integrity of Aldo Fabrizi and Anna Magnani in the two main 
parts, above all the way the film was shot almost exclusively on 
location with the utmost naturalism of background and atmo- 
sphere: all this made an extraordinary impression on the English 
public. There was a raw compulsion here that made our carefully- 
judged understatements appear suddenly a little thin and colour- 
less. For all we knew at the time, this was a flash in the pan and 
the majority of Italian films might still be Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, 
but it was soon clear that Open City was a single spy reaching us 
from battalions yet to come; films made by a number of directors 
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all with this harsh yet compassionate eye to the social problems 
of the poor and under-privileged in a country weltering in chaos; 
a movement which we soon learned to call the neo-realist. 

In the beginning the products of this school were strongly 
marked by characteristics of almost unrelieved disillusion and 
hopelessness which did not show great variation of key. The 
world of Sciuscia, for instance, was a terrible world: vice, dis- 
honesty, violence and injustice seemed to be omnipresent and 
omnipotent, and the pitiful weapons of loyalty, solidarity and 
comradeship that the helpless characters could bring to bear 
against the vested interests of society, the Church and the state 
were doomed from the outset. I remember, towards the end of 
this film, turning to my companion and saying that I could not 
take much more, and he replied that he was sure that the horse 
must die, too, before the story could end: and of course it did. 
This lack of economy and decorum in some of the films occasion- 
ally became ludicrous as a minor Elizabethan tragedy may become 
ludicrous in its extravagance, and is perhaps a symptom of the 
same floridity and taste for exuberance that gave us Cabiria in the 
old days. Sciuscia drew an intolerable situation and was ablaze 
with criticism of the many forces which, while responsible for 
that situation, seemed to have no concern for its consequences; 
Caccia Tragica and Riso Amaro were even more crude, melo- 
dramatic and angry; but Vivere in Pace and Paisa, both of which 
reached England in what was for us the early days of neo-realism, 
were greater films, whose passionate appeal on behalf of humanity 
against the racketeers who beset it on every side sent the audience 
stumbling out into the darkness afterwards, moved by a very real 
catharsis to a new pity for the poverty and weakness to be found 
as much round the eid sites of Londonas in the alleys of Rome 
and Naples. 

This sense of immediacy, of things happening here and now for 
which everyone is held responsible and should be ready to 
shoulder that responsibility, a sense of auto-criticism almost Soviet 
in its force, is one of the great marks of the Italian cinema of this 
period; and as production grew in momentum and technical skill, 
gathered more praise and consequently more influence, so did it 
arouse more and more disquiet in authority of every kind. Social 
criticism is always a dangerous game to play, and particularly in 
a country like Italy after the liberation, where ecclesiastical, 
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political and military authorities were coping as best they could 
with problems far beyond their control in a scene of unbelievable 
confusion. This grave and bleak affirmation of the state of affairs 
as these men saw it—pain and poverty and exploitation, girls 
seduced and men betrayed and children corrupted and the old 
abandoned—was something new for Italy. To ecclesiastical ob- 
servers, accustomed to assessing the dangers of the cinema largely 
in terms of immorality and unrealistic scenes of luxury, this new 
type of film was a challenge as unfamiliar as it was difficult. For 
many of the Italian films are explicitly anti-clerical, and de Sica, 
for instance, often goes out of his way to ridicule the Church: you 
will remember the file of German seminarians or the charitable 
ladies in Bicycle Thieves, and the bitter hospital sequence in 
Umberto D in which the patients say the Rosary. Only man, we 
are made to feel, only man will come to man’s aid in this post-war 
world, and probably, only poor men at that. Open City, it is true, 
allowed the priest to play an epic part in the life of the com- 
munity, but apart from the Franco-Italian co-productions based 
on the Don Camillo books the inference is, even when the criti- 
cism is not overt, that religion is doing little enough to alleviate 
the human situation. The Church in Italy keeps a vigilant eye on 
the cinema but in many dioceses the clergy are not permitted to 
see films, and there is nothing comparable to the serious achieve- 
ments of the French religious film. The one exception that has 
come to England is Cielo sulla Palude, the admirable and powerful 
film made on the life of St Maria Goretti. It makes use of all the 
weapons of the neo-realists, the horrifying poverty and the ever- 
threatening insecurity are underlined as much as they are in 
Bicycle Thieves or Sciuscia, the direction is as disciplined, the 
camera-work as good (in fact, it shares the same cameraman, Aldo, 
as Bicycle Thieves), the issues faced as fearlessly. But where the man 
and his child in de Sica’s film are safe only in their mutual relation- 
ship, Maria Goretti visibly and recognizably relies on God. If 
pe more pictures like this had been undertaken, religion would 
not be so embarrassed for an answer to directors like de Sica 
and Rossellini. , 

The fact that the rich are almost always on the wrong side is 
another factor that makes for the unpopularity of the neo-realist 
film with officialdom in Italy; film production there is now so 
heavily subsidized by the state that independence is more difficult 
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to maintain and the state itself is getting restive under this constant 
hail of criticism and ridicule, and the implication that the country 
is riddled with incompetence and worse. Clearly de Sica must be 
an uncomfortable fellow to have about; Bicycle Thieves was an 
explosive mixture all the more effective for the apparent lack of 
explicit judgment. The facts, says de Sica, are thus and thus: no 
bicycle, no work, no food, no help, no kindness except from a 
small boy. What kind of a treatment, we may caltaidie, 
would have been meted out to Love on the Dole in the early thirties 
if it had been so good a film with as wide a publicity, or what kind 
of a film would de Sica have made from a Zavattini script about 
Jarrow or the Rhondda in those days? Not one that would have 
rated a government subsidy, at a guess. “The keenest necessity of 
our times is social attention’, wrote Zavattini, and he goes on to say 
that people who want to stop the poverty, that is to say the films 
about poverty, are committing a sin. Poverty, says Gavin Lambert 
in Sight and Sound, is for the neo-realist school the greatest social 
reality. And from this stems all the other factors that go to make 
life as we see it: ‘It’s a battlefield’, in the words of Mr Graham 
Greene. 

Even in Domenico d’ Agosto pleasure is taken in sun and sea on the 
razor edge between survival and disaster; it is a happy film 
because it is made with love and generosity, but the implications 
are not particularly happy. The other charming, light-hearted 
pictures like Four Steps in the Clouds, E Primavera or Angelina all 
keep this tremendous awareness of the insecurity of life against 
which the only rampart is the comradeship of others. As for 
Miracolo in Milano, de Sica’s variation on the René Clair manner, 
all its gaiety, inconsequence and nonsense is employed to 
emphasize rather than to mask its criticism of the rich and the 
powerful, and the miracles worked by its mooncalf of a hero are 
as deflating to the top-dogs as they are wonderfully funny; purely 
visual comic situations that are essentially of the cinema. 

All this considered then, and with the searing testimony of 
Bicycle Thieves so recent a warning, it is not surprising that 
Umberto D was treated with a certain reserve. More and more 
co-production was being undertaken in Italy, more and more 
American money was flooding in; people, it was said, did not 
want these sombre stories. Italy was not only the home of poverty 
and muddle—the tourist trade must be considered and the export 
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market too, and after all even the home market was getting tired 
of seeing itself living and partly living—this last in spite of the 
well-attested fact that many Italian audiences were pa con- 
tented to see from films that they really were of interest to some- 
one; that their situation, as well as Audrey Hepburn’s, was of some 
importance and significance. 

Here in England we were tantalized with reports and rumours 
of this film dedicated by de Sica to the memory of his dead 
father. It was made over two years ago, but when the pictures for 
last autumn’s Italian film festival in London were announced we 
found that a lot of jolly entertainment, some musicals, one 
curiosity and one good serious film were to be shown, but not a 
word of Umberto. The story of how the British Film Institute and 
the critics, with de Sica’s connivance, had the film privately 
shown and how it promptly scooped all the publicity is ancient 
history now, but none the less agreeable to recall. Even so, it was 
well into the New Year before it finally reached London and then 
with an attempt at disguise as a second feature to Bienvenido 
Mr Marshall. The chorus of praise at once broke out again. This 
film, tragic, disciplined and at times almost intolerably moving, is 
one that makes great demands on the spectator. It is full of rage 
against the injustice of circumstance and de Sica seems, like Scobie, 
to have arrogated to himself the prerogative of God’s compassion. 
Umberto is an old man of dignity and goodness, but he is 
redundant; Maria, the little slattern of a servant, is a creature of 
instinct and warmth, but she is shown to be expendable. Innocents 
in a world of wide-boys, their dereliction is total were it not for 
each other: and even here they often fail, though in the moment 
of Umberto’s absolute despair as he sags against the bedrail, 
Maria’s automatic half-rise to the sound of the bugle from the 
barracks is instantly checked for this time she feels obscurely that 
Umberto must come first. A lovely touch this, though indeed the 
film is full of such; and the long sequence with the sound-track cut 
to the minimum when Maria, getting up reluctantly from her 
pallet in the corridor, faces the dreary day queasily with a whole 
series of reflex actions that suggest the boredom of months, will 
surely become a classic of the cinema. Throughout the film the 
restraint, putting the emotion under pressure, makes it the more 
powerful and the situation of Maria and Umberto is as nearly 
intolerable as that of Lear and Cordelia and has on the spectator 
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a comparable effect. It would be difficult to see Umberto D and feel 
uite the same afterwards. 

If the Italians continue to make films in the same genre the 
results are almost bound to be anti-climax: it would be impossible 
to bear more, and if less were expressed there would be weakness. 
A new direction must be found; whether it will be in the direction 
of greater sophistication, fantasy, or possibly more deliberate 
symbolism remains to be seen, but we can only hope that the 
Italian directors will not capitulate to the commercial claims of 
co-production and be persuaded to dilute the strongly individual 
flavour of their best efforts or, worse still, to reproduce an inferior 
brand of spectacle in a neo-Hollywood manner. After the very 
high standards to which the acting, camera work and scripts of the 
recent Italian films have accustomed us, noisy superficiality or 
bogus actuality would be equally distasteful. Of late, films in Italy 
have been notable for facing facts; it would be tragic if their new 
direction were to be a flight from reality. 











CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
IV. ‘BORN OF THE VIRGIN MARY’ 


IAN HIsLop, O.?. 


HE section of the creed introduced by the words ‘con- 

ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’ con- 

sists of a relatively long Christological statement. This 
statement is an essential part of the original proclamation of the 
Gospel, and indeed, is found both in the Epistles of St Paul and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The reason for its inclusion in the creed is 
both because the Gospel cannot be expressed without it, and 
because it serves to refute any view of our Lord’s life and suffering 
as only apparent and not real. The whole section is a witness to the 
historic reality of his words and actions. By the emphasis it lays 
on this section, the Church refutes the most pervasive of all 
heresies, Docetism. The term ‘Docetism’ is derived from the Greek 
word for ‘suppose’ or ‘seem’ and the heresy suggests that Christ 
only apparently possessed a human body or that only some of the 
events recorded in the Gospels are salvific. All Docetism pre- 
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supposes an idea of what salvation should be like, of what divine 
action cannot involve. From this ready-made standpoint it pro- 
ceeds to select the elements in the Christian Gospel that it finds 
congenial and to reject the rest. The Christological section of the 
creed serves to remind Christians that it is the Gospel that judges 
the man and not man the Gospel. The article ‘conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’ is introductory to this 
Christological section. It treats of the birth, of the supranatural 
origin of Christ and its doctrinal standpoint is the same as that of 
the rest of the section. 

In its earliest form the article read ‘born of the Virgin Mary’. 
The stress was laid on the Virgin Birth—that the man Jesus was 
born of a Jewish virgin called Mary. Both St Matthew and St 
Luke record this event as something that happened at a fixed point 
in history—it is no legend, its point does not lie in some deeper 
symbolic reference; it is fact, seen, remembered, and recorded. It 
is a fact that the prophet foretold. The holy child is born of a 
virgin, by the power of God. It is because it was by the power of 
God that the phrase ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost’ was added. 
The Son of Mary was not adopted at his birth, or later, as the Son 
of God; he is by right the Son. His conception is the deed by which 
God intervenes and is present to man. 

Jesus is not only a teacher and a guide. His Gospel is good tid- 
ings. This is no mere re-interpretation of the law; for the great 
prophets the good tidings is the coming of the Lord God as a 
Mighty One to feed and to gather; it is the return of God to Zion. 
The Gospel means that the promised one has come. In St Mark’s 
Gospel this is easy to see. Each episode witnesses to Jesus as the 
Messias, and the Gospel as a whole shows the evolving realization 
on the part of the disciples of this fact and what it means. At first 
it is only the voice of the Father that proclaims him as the Son; 
then it is the demons, conquered by his word, that recognize him. 
It is not till the middle of the Gospel that St Peter proclaims him 
and that he is seen by the three, full of the glory of the Son, at the 
Transfiguration. To the high priest’s question, our Lord himself 
gives an explicit reply, and as the last act of his life on earth begins, 
he declares himself as Messias to the old Israel, but it is only at the 
last, in the moment of his extreme humiliation, that he is pro- 
claimed before the world by the Gentile Centurion: ‘Truly this 


man was the Son of God’. 
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The presence of the Son is verified in deeds of power, in teach- 
ing that has authority, in his whole life, but St Mark implies that 
men constantly fail to see him and the mystery of his person is 
only recognized by those to whom God gives the power to see, 
the gift of Faith. Then, as today, he is explained away—he is 
possessed, mad, the worldly Messias, the royal figure, a prophet 
come again—each of these is refuted in the Gospel so that the 
wonder and amazement remain, waiting to be touched by faith. 

He is for the Gospel the Son of Man, who must suffer and whose 
suffering is the key to his future triumph. His complete humanity 
is shown in countless incidents, yet he is never in the Gospel 
presented as just a man. He is always Jesus the Lord; as much so 
in St Mark as in St John. 

It is sometimes felt that the language the Church uses to describe 
Christ is difficult to the point of obscurity. Why all this termin- 
ology? Would it not be better to stick to the simple Christ of the 
Gospels? The ordinary man, whoever he may be, is often sup- 
posed to want to get behind the Christ of the Churches, to learn 
about the real, easily understood Sage of Nazareth. But this is to 
misunderstand the situation. There is no simple Sage of Nazareth, 
save in the imaginations of a few earnest agnostics. The Christ St 
Paul writes about, the Christ of the Gospels, the Christ of every 
strata of witness that we have is not simple in the sense that he can 
be whittled down to join the company of great and good teachers. 
Each of the evangelists tells the story of a life and at the same time 
does a great deal more than that, for each of them witnesses to the 
presence in this life—in our space and time, in our flesh—of the 
Son of God. The point of the story they tell lies in their know- 
ledge that he was not just a prophet, but the Lord of prophets. If 
men are to think of him at all, they must think of him as the Son 
of God, and do so seriously, so that it becomes inevitable that they 
use a theology, for that is the only way one can talk with any 
coherence about God. 

The data is presented by the evangelists in terms of episodes, in 
concrete language. In the interests of truth the Church has been 
compelled to use more abstract forms. She has had to do this 
because she had to talk about Christ to men who were not brought 
up in the Jewish tradition, to men who liked analysis and specula- 
tion, to men who were only too liable to misinterpret the word of 


God. She had to teach these men, and though she added nothing 
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to the deposit of faith, she had to speak clearly and accurately in 
the language of the Hellenistic world. 

It was only too easy for that world to regard Christ as a demi- 
God, subordinate to the Father; for its mind to recoil from the 
teaching that the Son of God was born of a virgin and died on the 
cross, and to wish to turn aside that crude offence by enveloping 
it in myth. To all this the Fathers of the Church had to reply, and 
from St Ignatius of Antioch to St Augustine of Hippo their wit- 
ness remains the same. Jesus is Lord and his salvific work is the 
work of the Word made flesh. 

At Nicea the Church declared him to be of one substance 
(homoousion) with the Father. He, the Son, is not merely ‘like’ the 
Father, he is the same reality as the Father, in that both are God 
in the unity of the Godhead. The Fathers of the Council were 
making clear that he is not a sort of second God on a lower plane. 
He is God in the same sense as the Father is God, and thus the 
ancient monotheistic foundation of the Christian faith remains 
intact. Their definition was supremely practical because the doc- 
trine that he is true God is bound up in the function of Christ as 
the unique mediator of salvation. Any theory or language which 
tended to weaken or obscure this was rejected by the Fathers as 
false to tradition. The Council of Chalcedon confessed that ‘He is 
perfect in his Godhead, likewise perfect in his humanity, true God 
and true man, consisting of a reasonable soul and body. That he is 
of one nature (consubstantial) with God according to his divinity, 
two natures without mixture—subsisting in one Person and 
hypostatic union.’ 

The Fathers in this dogmatic decree find a true balance between 
two incomplete and warring views. The presence of God in the 
flesh is, as it were, too great for men. Each sees only one facet. One 
type of mind is concerned with the living unity of God and tends 
to merge the humanity into the divinity, thus reaching out towards 
a mystical pantheism and dissolving history into symbolism. 
Another, sceptical about ontologies, sees the union between Jesus 
and the Father as moral, as one of likemindedness, and with heavy 
literalness destroys the personal unity of Christ. 

To these the Fathers reply—their teaching, as Romano Guardini 
has pointed out, brings together the conflicting views into a living 
tension; a tension that is held together by the concept of ‘person’ 
with the Unio hypostatica, the existent ‘I’ of Christ, in which the 
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genuine unity of true God and true man is found. 

It is not that the statement banishes the mystery, far less explains 
it away. The mystery is re-emphasized by being put into a proper 
focus, which involves the transcendence of limited viewpoints, in 
the vision of faith. 

The Incarnation is, then, not a name for one of those myths in 
which we are told of the procreation of men by gods. Here no act 
of procreation is involved, only the intervention of the divine 
power. ‘He was conceived by the Holy Ghost’ and his conception 
and birth stand out as the supreme act of God’s self-disclosure, and 
an act which has, in the Pauline phrase, a ‘once for all’ character. 
It is this unique character that establishes it as the mid-point of 
history, for the coming of Christ is the central point in that the 
decisive event has taken place. Christians, it is true, wait for the 
parousia, for the second coming, but it will only set the seal on 
what has already begun, conclude a victory already won. 

It is because of this that the Church, existing in time, centres her 
worship round the life of Christ. The primitive Christian calendar 
stressed the great fifty days between Easter and Pentecost, and 
emphasized each Sunday, the reality of the victory and redemptive 
work of Christ. Gradually round this framework the liturgical 
cycle was built up. In Advent the Church waits for that deliver- 
ance which God has promised. At Christmas, the special feast of 
this article, she remembers that a Saviour has been given, born of 
Mary. With Ash Wednesday Lent begins, and by prayer and 
fasting the Church renounces the world and seeks the light that 
shines in the darkness. As Lent ends the statues and even the 
crucifix are veiled, for, before Christ comes, the presence of God 
is hidden. At Easter, with a sudden outburst of joy, the Church 
celebrates the victory of her Saviour and at Ascension time she 
glories in his exaltation. With Pentecost the great season ends and 
from this till Advent the liturgy teaches men about Christ ruling 
in his Church, which is his kingdom. 

This cycle is no mere remembering of events long past, it is the 
Church’s recognition that Christ, the Son of God, is still present, 
and the Church in his presence contemplates and savours the 
mysteries of his person and work. 

The sign given to the angels was the child, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes. This child, for whom there was no room in the 
darkness of the world, was the Son of Mary. It was the Jewish girl 
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who was chosen when the fulness of time came. Prophets and 
Kings were passed by, for it was the lowliness of his handmaiden 
that God regarded. To her God condescended, and hence she is 
exalted above all creatures. 

The innocence and purity of Mary are prophetic of the triumph 
of the saints. But their purity is that of sin forgiven, while hers is 
that of the immaculate virgin, who was in the first instance of her 
conception preserved untouched by any taint of original sin. By 
reason of her function God “by a singular grace and privilege’ 
created her soul in the integrity of its innocence. She is not, how- 
ever, exempt for the economy of salvation, she is rather its 
supreme achievement, for God confers his grace upon Mary ‘in 
consideration of the merit of Christ, Jesus the Saviour of mankind’. 
Her greatness is shown when she speaks the great words: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy 
word’. She expresses, in her supreme faith and obedience, the 
response of redeemed creation to the love of God, and as her word 
is central for the whole redemptive process, so her word remains 
central in man’s salvation. All approach, all response to God is 
conditioned by the response of Mary, so that the Church can say: 
‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death.’ To neglect this prayer is to forget the marriage 
feast of Cana, when the Son of God allows his majesty to be seen 
in response to her request, and to forget that from the Cross she is 
given as Mother. Mary listening to the prophecy of Simeon, and 
Mary whose soul was pierced, is the Mother who suffers with the 
Church. Apart from these blinding flashes, her life was hidden, 
one of complete dedication in which the self-centredness of sin is 
overcome in Christ. This woman, because she was full of grace, 
was at death taken by God to himself, her whole being, body and 
soul, being assumed into heaven. She is seen by the Church as the 
Queen of Saints, the Queen of Heaven, the greatest triumph of 
grace and, because of her nearness to Christ, the most powerful 
advocate. 

Christian devotion has elaborated many titles for Mary, but the 
greatest of them is still “The Mother of Jesus’. She is, as the ancient 
Church loved to say, ‘the God bearer’, the “Mother of God’. The 
Church always clings to this great title for it knows that if it be 
questioned the Incarnation itself is put in doubt. 
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THE QUINCENTENARY OF Fra ANGELICO. In a letter addressed to the 
whole Order, the Vicar General of the Friars Preachers draws attention 
to the fifth centenary of the death of Brother John Petri, better known 
as Fra Angelico. 

‘The Order formed Brother John in that piety which he gave 
expression to with his brush, so that on the one hand his pictures did 
much to make the Order and its special characteristics better known, 
and on the other hand the Order did a signal service to sacred art by 
fostering through him the faith and piety of artists. For the men of our 
day especially, his pictures provide an antidote against unrest and 
materialism, with their presentation of eternal life in which peace and 
order reign supreme, and to which all of us are called. Such are the 
means Fra Angelico used to convey to others what he had contem- 
plated; not words which are soon forgotten, nor writings which so 
often leave men’s mind practically unmoved, but a mirror as it were 
placed before our very eyes and ingeniously reflecting the mysteries of 
faith. 

‘Guy Petri was born in 1387 in Tuscany, at the village of Vicchio 
di Mugello near Florence. At the age of twenty he joined the Order at 
the priory of Fiesole, and since the Friars were iene from that town 
soon after, he did his novitiate and studies at Cortona. He was called in 
the Order Brother John of Fiesole, since he belonged to that convent 
and spent most of his life there, after the brethren were allowed to 
return in 1418. He was Prior of Fiesole from 1449-53, an office his own 
brother Benedict, a distinguished painter of miniatures, had held 
shortly before. 

‘However, Brother John spent considerable periods in other places, 
at work on the pictures he was commissioned to paint. From 1437-45 
he was at the priory of St Mark in Florence. Then he was at Rome and 
Orvieto, and again at Rome when he died, aged sixty-eight, on 18th 
February, 1455. He is buried there in our church of Sta Maria sopra 
Minerva. He was held in great esteem, not only by his brethren but by 
the Popes and most eminent prelates of the Church. Eugenius IV and 
Nicholas V employed him to adorn the buildings of the Vatican with 
sacred scenes. 

‘Inseparable from Fra Angelico’s technical mastery is his constant aim 
of withdrawing the mind from the material world of sense; in fact this 
is the outstanding feature of his style, so that his pictures seem to pro- 
ceed from his heart sooner than his brush, expressing the beautiful and 
the holy, as befits the Christian artist, and conveying a sense of it as far 
as possible to others. He never painted anything except subjects con- 
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ducive to the faith; he was, in fact, incapable of portraying evil, as 
being something quite foreign to his gentle and contemplative turn of 
mind. And yet our painter combines vigour and spirit with the graceful 
elegance of his style. 

‘A glance at Fra Angelico’s pictures and their almost incorporcal 
sense of line is enough to reveal the holiness and open nobility of 
character of their painter. This impression is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of his own times. “A man of perfect modesty and religious”, one 
old chronicler called him. Above all there is the name “Angelico” he 
was popularly known by, a testimonial both to his art and his sanctity. 
And in the sixteenth century he is represented in pictures with a halo. 
So then the greatness of his art flowed from the integrity of his life. 

‘The memory of his great qualities, his enthusiasm for painting and 
his otherworldliness have been sedulously cherished in the Order, 
which has every right to call Fra Angelico one of its most distinguished 
scions. 


Tue Revisep PLAN For Liverroot CATHEDRAL. The published sketch 
ery and elevational drawings show that Mr Adrian Gilbert Scott has 

eld faithfully to his instructions ‘to prepare a simpler and reduced 
version of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ design’. Though reducing considerably 
the floor area of the church, he has nevertheless contrived to double the 
number of people who can sit within sight and reasonable distance of 
the main altar. The crypt, already almost completed to the original 
design, is to be pancats 5 a vast forecourt where, when weather and 
occasion combine, ten thousand people can take part in outdoor 
ceremonies. 

The principal feature of the design is a great central dome, bigger 
than those of the Pantheon, St Peter’s and St Paul’s; and such is the 
importance attached to this dimensional superiority that there is a note 
on the published plan of the comparative diameters of the four domes. 
Whether or not modern structural techniques are to be employed in the 
construction of this monster, it will certainly look very much like an 
amalgam of the other three, with a dash of Delhi thrown in lest we 
forget the author of the original design. The church is to cost four 
million pounds, at the present value of money, and is to take some 
sixty years to complete. It is, of course, impossible to foresee over so 
long a period what the final cost will be; but it is perhaps salutary to 
reflect that the present estimated cost represents £800 for every person 
seated within view of the main altar. If this is compared with the range 
of perhaps £25 to £75 per person for which parish churches are being 
built all over the country, the difference may seem a high price to pay 
for ‘splendour and dignity’. 

It is unlikely that any more cathedrals will be needed in England 
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during this eM and this serves to sharpen the regret that so great 
an opportunity is being lost of creating a cathedral which would look 
forward instead of backward. Lutyens’ original conception, always a 
very long-term dream, has passed into the realm of antasy. It is no 
compliment to him to produce a laundry-shrunk version of it, the 
eternal English compromise. It seems that it is to be Ieft to our Anglican 
friends at Coventry to build the one great church of our age which, 
because its design is as essentially inventive and original as were all 
the great medieval churches, can claim to be in the true tradition of 
English cathedral building. 
DONOVAN PURCELL 


REVIEWS 


I Peter; A Pascuat Liturey. By F. L. Cross. (A. R. Mowbray & Co.; 
3s. 6d.) 

The lecture here printed as a booklet of some forty-five pages is a 
good example of how one field of study can benefit from the interest 
of a man who is learned in the cultivation of another. Dr Cross, as he 
says himself, has been chiefly occupied in patristic and liturgical studies; 
and it is precisely this close but not exclusive concern which gives him a 
clue to I Peter that the ex professo exegetes have missed. In some of the 
earliest liturgical texts that have come to light, namely the paschal 
homily of Melito of Sardis and one of Hippolytus of Rome (the refer- 
ence of this in Migne, by the way, not given in Dr Cross’s notes, is 
PG 59, 735 among the spuria of Chrysostom), he notices that great play 
is made with the likeness of Pascha, the Hebrew for ‘Passover’ trans- 
literated into Greek, and the Greek word paschein, to ‘suffer’. The Pasch 
is the occasion of the redemptive sufferings of Christ, and according to 
ong at least is prophetically, if not etymologically, named from 

em. 

Then Dr Cross happens to observe that the word paschein and its 
derivatives occur unusually often in I Peter. The author of the epistle 
habitually refers to the sufferings of Christ, where St Paul would have 
talked about his death. At times he strains the use of language a little to 
bring in the word paschein. Dr Cross makes the dinontl guess that the 
author’s preoccupation with suffering is really a preoccupation with the 
Christian significance of the Pasch, that he is using the word ‘suffer’ 
almost as a code-word, a key-word for ‘celebrate’, or ‘share in’, or 
‘undergo’ the true Pasch, which is the death and resurrection of Christ. 

I say that the ex professo exegetes have missed the clue, because in fact 
both the most substantial commentaries of recent times, Dr Selwyn’s 
and Dr Beare’s, while differing in almost everything else, seem to be at 
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one in considering that neither Melito nor Hippolytus throws any great 
light on I Peter. This is understandable, since these elaborate rhetorical 
pieces, dwelling with quite excessive vividness of detail on the Exodus 
and the plagues of Egypt, and positively labouring the typology, bear 
little resemblance to the restrained simplicity of I Peter, carefully com- 
posed though it be. 

Besides this leading clue Dr Cross draws attention to some secondary 
points. The reference to milk (ii, 2) suggests the baptismal rite, des- 
cribed in the ‘paschal rubrics’ of the Apostolic constitutions of Hippolytus, 
of giving the neophytes a cup of milk and honey together with their 
eucharistic communion. The remarks to women on their hair, their 
ornaments, and their clothes seem to echo, or be echoed by, what the 
same rubrics have to say about women’s hair, ornaments, and clothes 
when they are being baptized. 

On the strength of these considerations Dr Cross proposes his thesis 
that I Peter is a liturgical document, in fact what he calls the celebrant’s 
or the bishop’s part in the paschal liturgy as it proceeded. Thus i, 3-12 
is his solemn opening prayer; i, 13-21 his formal charge to the candi- 
dates for baptism; between vv. 21 and 22 they are baptized, and in 
i, 22-5 we have the bishop’s welcome of them from the font—the 
tenses of the verbs being suddenly and significantly changed to the 
perfect. ii, 1-10 a ‘fervorino’ on the sacramental life and unity in Christ, 
preparing for the eucharistic communion; ii, 11-iv, 11 the sermon after 
communion on the duties of the Christian life. 


The paschal character of I Peter has indeed been generally recognized 
by commentators, and is in fact taken for granted by the Church in her 
present liturgical use of the epistle in Paschal time. But no one has 
analysed this paschal flavour with such precision as Dr Cross. It is per- 
haps worth hive ourselves then, how é: his very concrete hypothesis, 
if accepted, will affect either or both of those two contrary points of 
view represented by Dr Selwyn and Dr Beare. Dr Selwyn assumes that 
the epistle is an epistle, and Dr Cross’s thesis, if substantiated, would 
naturally mean that this view would have to be modified—but not, I 
think, simply given up. After all there is the opening and the ending of 
the epistle, the ‘Ave’ and the ‘Vale’: furthermore there is that last section 
from iv, 12-v, 11, addressed inter alios to the ‘presbyters among you, 
bidding them ‘care for God’s flock among you’ or ‘in your place’, 
which is not so unepistolary in quality, surely, as Dr Cross would sup- 

ose. It is hard to say that these passages are merely added by another 
8 because in tone and style they are very homogeneous with the 
rest. The trinitarian formula of the opening salutation is a most apt 
heading for the paschal theme. So we could say, and Dr Selwyn would 
probably not object to this, that we have what we would call nowadays 
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a letter enclosing another document. Only instead of putting the letter 
and the document on separate pieces of paper, the author quite literally 
encloses his document, by putting his “Dear X’ at the beginning and a 
few parting words with ‘Love lon Peter ’at the end. The section, 
iv, 12-v, 11, Dr Cross frankly admits is not easily fitted into his 
paschal liturgy framework. Unless we suppose then that the solemn 
Easter baptism was followed by a solemn Easter ordination, this last 
section makes better sense if we take it as addressed to the clergy of 
another Church than the author’s own, i.e. if it is a letter. 

Dr Cross refrains from giving an opinion on authorship and date, but 
he does point out how primitive and unelaborated is the theology of the 
epistle, and this would favour the Dean of Winchester in his arguments 
for its apostolic authenticity. 

Dr Beare, arguing mainly from that section (iv, 12-v, 11) which we 
have been considering, and its more urgent reference to persecution, 
dates the letter to the reign of Trajan, and identifies the persecution 
with Pliny’s action against the Christians as governor of Bythinia. And 
so just because his argument rests on the one section which Dr Cross 
cannot fit into his paschal liturgy, the contention that the frequent 
reference to suffering in the epistle alludes to the Pasch and not to 
persecution, scarcely impinges on Dr Beare’s case. 

Thus with admirable courtesy and discretion does Dr Cross, as a sort 
of visiting lecturer in the N.T. schools, make his valuable contribution 
to their studies without alienating either of the rival parties, or claiming 
to judge between them. 

EDMUND Hi, o.?. 


Tue SysTEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT Britain. Edited by 

Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg. (Basil Blackwell; 30s.) 

The editors, together with Professor Kahn-Freund, Mr J. D. M. Bell 
and Mr T. E. Chester, have provided here a most comprehensive guide 
to the history, law and institutions of the complicated relations between 
worker and employer that have grown up in Great Britain since the 
Industrial Revolution. The social background is sketched in most skil- 
fully by Mr Asa Briggs in a preliminary chapter which does not shirk 
the difficulties ner in modern times by the impact of the managerial 
revolution on trade union officials. Although collective bargaining is 
one of the central points of the British system, Professor Kahn- 
Freund brings out the interesting fact in his chapter on ‘Legal Frame- 
work’ that there is no general provision in the statute book to force 
employers to negotiate with trade unions. ‘Our law has seen to it that 
trade unions are not unlawful, it has removed all those provisions and 


tules that led to the suppression of the unions, but it has, generally 
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1 Na done nothing to help them towards “recognition”.’ This is 


characteristic of the whole system of industrial relations where reliance 
is placed on strength backed by understanding rather than on law, with 
a consequent increase of flexibility and adaptability. The true anarchic 
nature of unofficial strikes—which more often than not are against the 
union officers and not against the employer—is emphasized when seen 
against the background of this system of collective bargaining and joint 
consultation that has been built up over the years. They threaten its 


whole structure. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


Premiers ITINERAIRES EN SOCIOLOGIE ReticiEuse. By Fernand Boulard. 

(Les Editions Ouvritres: Economie et Humanisme; 510 fr.) 

It is now almost twenty-five years since an article by Professor 
Gabriel Le Bras in the Revue d’histoire de I’Eglise de France gave the 
impetus to research into the religious sociology of the Church in 
France. The impetus had a delayed effect because his initiative was not 
followed until ten or more years later, but since then (and one might 
perhaps date a heightened consciousness of this need from the publica- 
tion of France, Pays de Mission?) the reports of researchers, many of 
them trained by Professor Le Bras himself, have come thick and fast. 
Canon Boulard came to this study from his interest in rural problems, 
and in this book presents a summary of the researches that have been 
made so far and adds some practical proposals for further work in the 
same field. It falls naturally into two parts. In the first we find a detailed 
study of religious practice in all the regions of France except the great 
towns, with tentative pastoral conclusions. The second part is perhaps 
of more universal interest, for here Canon Boulard treats in deal of 
the method of studying a population both from the point of view of 
religious practice and of other signs of religious vitality, and suggests 
lines of interpretation. He is a most cautious guide, and very sensibly 
errs on the side of reading too little into statistics rather than too much. 
It seems a pity that there is no such guide in existence in English—apart 
from a aed we more superficial questionnaire published some years ago 
in America in Sociology of the Parish—because it could be a most useful 
tool in the work of the apostolate and in pastoral pedagogy in general. 


Joun Fitzsimons 


D1ALoGuEs OF ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD. Recorded by Lucien Price. 
(Reinhardt; 25s.) 
Sir David Ross in his introduction to this work compares it to 
Boswell’s Johnson. It is interesting to try and determine why this is such 
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an obviously false judgment. Undoubtedly Whitehead had Johnson’s 
stature as a public figure: though Principia Mathematica has suffered the 
fate of pioneer work in being more often referred to than read, Process 
and Reality with the lesser works is growing in influence and will one 
day rank among the world’s philosophical classics. His talk, though as 
full of pleasing prejudices as Johnson’s, obviously lacked that ultimate 
universality of appeal—it remains dons’ talk: yet it must have been 
remarkable enough, to judge from its effects on the American university 
world, and on Mr Price himself. Perhaps then it is the new Boswell who 
is at fault. It is not that he lacks enthusiasm—one is constantly struck b 
the disparity between the enthusiasm felt and the impression recon 
Perhaps it is the deadly seriousness of this enthusiasm that kills the sub- 
ject, as Boswell never allowed it to. This is the cause of those many 
passages of solemn triviality, such as every man necessarily says, but 
hopes there is no one at hand to take down. It is the exactness of the 
record (on which Mr Price lays stress) that is fatal to his book, and 
makes the further comparison with Plato, suggested by the title and 
elsewhere, so incongruous. Mr Price will leave no puzzle for future 
scholars about the degree his art has contributed to his subject, for he 
protests he uses no art at all. 

This is not of course to deny that there is much of real interest in 
these forty-three conversations taken down during the last fifteen years 
of Whitehead’s life. To take a single example, it is illuminating to 
realize how great an effect the revolution in science had on his thought 
—a theme to which he returns more often than the index notes. “There 
is not a single concept of the Newtonian physics which was taught as a 
whole truth, that has not now been displaced. . . . To have supposed 
you had certitude once, and certitude about the solidest-looking thing 
in the universe, and then to have it blow up on your hands into incon- 
ceivable infinities has affected everything else in the universe for me.’ 

That particular passage occurs during one of the book’s pleasantest 
incidents—Whitehead’s drive through the streets of Cambridge, Mass., 
in an old-fashioned cab during petrol rationing. The Americans seem 
to be more surprised than we should be at the sight of a horse-drawn 
vehicle. But the philosopher talked on. ‘All this was not much more 
than a subconscious accompaniment to the subject under discussion.’ 

Whitehead was perhaps the greatest Englishman to have made a 
permanent home in America, and Mr Price rightly calls him an 
ambassador. His wise and charitable comments on the American people 
are well worth having. And how delightful his relationship with Mrs 
Whitehead in over fifty years of married life. If only Mr Price’s 
memory had not been quite so dreadfully good. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 
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THe WEsTERN Fatuers. Translated and edited by F. R. Hoare. (Sheed 
and Ward; 18s.) 

Tue ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES IN GERMANY. Translated and edited 
by C. H. Talbot. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

Ata time when the illustrated book has realized hitherto undreamed- 
of possibilities, a quite untravelled man finds himself, almost without 
knowing it, familiar with the art-objects of many periods and places, 
On the other hand, the taste for pre-digested reading has probably led 
to a marked decline in our direct acquaintance with the written docu- 
ments of the Christian past. The proposed Makers of Christendom series 
should do much to remedy this, and the first two volumes are full of 
promise. 

The late F. R. Hoare was already well-known as the translator of a 
particularly interesting version of St John’s Gospel. The Western Fathers 
is a collection worthy of his careful sdulisethig. Within reasonable 
limits he has tried to preserve the idiosyncra:ies of his authors, not 
excluding their defects, so that one is made fully aware of changes of 
style and atmosphere in passing from one to another. Undoubtedly the 
modern reader will find Possidius’ life of St Augustine the most vivid 
of these pieces, written as it was, without artifice, by a man who had a 
prolonged personal acquaintance with the saint, and giving us a picture 
of him quite different from the early self-portrait in the Confessions. We 
see him here as the hard-working bishop, tireless in his correspondence 
and the attention to his daily duties, a lover of the common life, who 
‘made no will because, as one of God’s poor, he had nothing to leave’. 
In contrast to this patently reliable account, the life, letters and dialogues 
of Sulpicius Severus which concern St Martin of Tours are so elaborately 
worked-up that a dispassionate evaluation of their contents is a good 
deal harder to arrive at. Mr Hoare’s note on the question is frank and 
judicious. Least rewarding for its information is St Hilary of Arles’ dis- 
course on the life of St Honoratus, though it is probably a fair repre- 
sentative of the pulpit oratory of its period and, as such, deserves its 
place in a collection illustrative of different literary conventions. The 
volume also offers translations of the early lives of St Ambrose and 
St Germanus of Auxerre, the latter including a circumstantial polter- 
geist story. Each translation is preceded by a few brief remarks on its 
authorship and dating, and the general introduction to the whole book 
stresses the importance of the monastic movement in the fourth and 
fifth centuries which is the background common to all these outstanding 
figures. 

Dr Talbot’s Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany moves us forward 
to the eighth century in northern Europe. It contains translations of the 
lives of Willibrord and Boniface, the two greatest names in the history 
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of the German apostolate, of Sturm, the first abbot of Fulda, of Leoba, 
one of those many women whose role in the whole story of the con- 
versions is one of its distinctive features, and of St Lebuin, another 
English disciple of Boniface who had known the archbishop as a boy. 
The essential setting for all these pieces is provided by a selection of the 
correspondence of St Boniface with Popes, as his canonical superiors, 
consolidating and confirming his work, and with his English friends in 
the episcopate or in the monasteries and convents which provided him 
with so many of his books and liturgical requirements. Finally, for good 
measure, there is the intriguing narrative of St Willibald’s pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, as a reminder of that extraordinary itch to travel 
which Boniface himself mentions in one of his letters as a factor in the 
working-out of his own vocation. Dr Talbot’s introduction and notes 
are remarkably succinct and to the point, and for the rest the transla- 
tions allow the writers to speak for themselves. They introduce us to an 
age in which the Scriptures in extenso, and particularly the psalms, were 
committed to memory in youth, and became the source of a militant 
strength which could face great hardships. Yet the impulse towards the 
development of the active virtues was controlled and balanced by that 
thirst for solitude which is eloquently typified in the account of St 
Sturm’s search for the site of Fulda, lost in a wild and uninhabited place. 
‘There they made small huts roofed over with the bark of trees, and 
there they stayed for a long time serving God in fasts and watching and 
prayer.’ Of that side of their lives, however, they are largely silent. 

It is not very evident why these otherwise admirable volumes were 
published without any indexes. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


THe GROWTH OF PAPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE MIDDLE Aces. By Walter 

Ullmann. (Methuen; 42s.) 

This book is the result of an attempt to re-think and re-assess the 
evidence—for the most part familiar—relating to the development of 
the governmental authority of the papacy “between Emperor Gratian 
and Master Gratian’. It seeks to build a bridge between the purely 
factual and the purely ideological treatment of the subject, pel so to 
depict the growth of the medieval papal monarchy as it were ‘in the 
round’. The project is an ambitious one; but Dr Ullmann disarms 
criticism in pe in 8 by acknowledging in the preface the temerity of 
his undertaking, and offering his apologies for certain of the more 
striking omissions. Of these perhaps the most obvious is the absence of 
any attempt to assess the influence of Augustinian thought upon 
papalist political doctrine. Many of the individual topics discussed are, 
and must remain, controversial; but the main thesis is coherently pre- 
sented and convincingly maintained. In spite of its somewhat ponderous 
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style, and the frequent occurrence of un-English turns of phrase, the 
book is both interesting and stimulating. The formidable apparatus of 
footnotes is justified by the convenience of reference to the original 
Latin, where so much depends upon precision in interpretation. 

Dr Ullman has been criticized for harnessing the development of 
papal hierocratic doctrine so closely to the struggle of regnum versus 
sacerdotium as to make it appear a mere by-product of the conflict. This 
stricture hardly appears to be justified. True, the arguments by which 
the hierocratic theories were supported might and did vary, and their 
modification or elaboration is often traceable to the need to provide a 
more adequate defence against the challenge of the temporal power, 
whether represented by the Byzantine basileus or the Western emperor; 
but Dr Ullmann insists upon the striking unity of theme and consis- 
tency of principle apparent in the papal pronouncements even from a 
time ‘before the term pope or the term papacy were coined’. Thus, 
while he sees in Gregory VII the culmination and personification of the 
hierocratic idea, he deprecates the tendency to ascribe to any one pope 
—be he Gregory the Great or Nicholas I—the ‘foundation’ of the 
medieval papacy. “The edifice’, he writes, “was built of many stones by 
many architects.’ It is, in fact, all one story. 

To the time-honoured charge that the claims of the medieval popes 
were inspired primarily by the lust for power, he retorts that the system 
can fairly be judged only in the liglit of its underlying purpose—its 
telos. “The papal hierocratic scheme’, he reminds us, ‘is a gigantic 
attempt to translate scriptural, and quite especially Pauline, doctrine 
into terms of government’, and a system of law. The popes claimed, in 
virtue of the Petrine commission, the cura et sollicitudo of the whole of 
Christendom; and it was for them, who alone were ‘functionally quali- 
fied’ for the task, to lead the universitas Christianorum to its predestined 
goal of eternal life. In such a scheme the only role that remained for the 
temporal ruler was that of advocatus Ecclesiae, the patron and protector 
of the Church. This limitation of the function of royalty bred resis- 
tance, which found its centre at first in the Empire, and later in France, 
and its first effective weapon in the revived Aristotelianism of the later 
thirteenth century. ‘Aristotle supplied the roof under which anti- 
hierocratic thought found a shelter.’ 

HELENA M. CHEW 


HANDWRITING IN ENGLAND AND Wates. By N. Denholme-Young. 
(Cardiff, University of Wales Press; 30s.) 
This work should be known by everyone concerned, from any point 
of view, with medieval texts; and students of medieval art and archae- 


ology will find much in it of relevance to their studies. It had its origins, 
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the author tells us, in many years of teaching; and it is not so much a 
mine as a well-ordered store of information for those of us who are not 
professional palaeographers, and who‘need help in using their technical 
descriptions of manuscripts. The history of the principal types of hand- 
writing which were valk in western Europe is set out with great clarity 
and immense erudition; and one of the most rewarding sections is the 
introduction, a brief historical sketch of the scientific study of palae- 
ography. Those who profess such studies have a notoriously difficult 
part to play in scholarship, since their work is ancillary to so many other 
disciplines; and this book might have been more free of errors if the 
author had asked for a quid pro quo from some of the linguists who will 
find his work so informative. A student of English is bound to find his 
account of the letter 3 both confused and confusing: it is indeed strange 
to find an expert in this field of study telling us that ‘the Middle 
English name for this character was yoz, sok, zoz, &c.’ (p. 18), since all 
three ‘names’ derive from different misreadings of the letter itself; and 
it is sad to find the continuation of this discussion, on page 37, 
marred by so many wrong transcriptions. In the less restricted field 
of historical studies, one notes a few notable omissions from the 


. accounts given of the work of contemporary scholars: thus in one 


paragraph, on pages 57-8, we have a statement, a masterpiece of com- 
pression and lucidity, of the present state of opinion with regard to mul- 
tiple copying of manuscripts, where full tribute is paid to Destrez’s 
work on the pecia but where no mention is made of Chaytor’s From 
Script to Print. But on the other hand, honesty compels the present 
writer to record that many gaps in his knowledge have been filled even 
by a first reading of a work which is delightful because it reflects so 
well the author’s delight in his own subject. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mysticat Bopy. By Eugene Masure. (Burns and 
Oates; 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Great Prayer. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 
Canon Masure has re-presented in The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body 
his theology of the Mass with the greater confidence which Mediator 
Dei has given him, and also with some adjustments which the appear- 
ance of the encyclical after the publication of his Le Sacrifice du Chef has 
made appropriate. The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body is a firmer, more 
concentrated work, but oddly enough it makes less impact than the 
earlier book did: it is less exciting, perhaps because the author is now 
ag to the converted. His chiet concern is the problem of what is 
e sign of the sacramental immolation of the Mass, though the matter 
has ceased to be problematical with the Pope’s pronouncement that ‘it 
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must be emphasized again and again that the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
essentially the unbloody immolation of the divine victim, an immola- 
tion mystically manifested in the separation of the sacred species and 
the offering made of them to the Eternal Father’ (Mediator Dei). The 
book also deals with the res et sacramentum and the res tantum of the 
Eucharist. But it is the author’s contention that the analysis made by 
St Augustine was a theology of the real presence rather than of the 
sacrifice. Pursuing this idea, the second part of the book deals with the 
thesis that the primitive Church thought of the Eucharist primarily as 
a sacrifice and then as the real presence. And finally a reconstruction is 
made of the institution of the Eucharist integrated into the passover 
ritual. Here Canon Masure adopts a theory that at the institution the 
consecration of the wine was separated from the consecration of the 
bread by a long interval. 

The translator seems to have had a difficult task. He admits his diffi- 
culty in translating geste which appears embarrassingly as ‘gesture’: one 
can less easily condone the ‘confecting’ of the sacrament or the ‘com- 
bustion of the victim’. 

Those Catholics who do not know that Hugh Ross Williamson is an 
Anglican clergyman will scarcely believe that this is so when they have 
read The Great Prayer, which is a commentary on the Canon of the 
Mass, partly historical, partly devotional. They will read in the com- 
mentary on the words pro famulo tuo Papa nostro N., ‘And today what 
neutral observer if he were asked who, under Christ, is Head of the 
Christian Church, would not reply “the Pope’”?’ And again, ‘And, in 
the last analysis, what is Papal in sang but the certainty that Christ’s 

rayer “that thy faith fail not” was and is answered?’ Protestants will 
be equally surprised to be told that there is nothing in the doctrine 
implied by the Canon of the Mass ‘from which any presbyterian, or 
congregationalist or methodist could dissent’ (p. 13). But whatever 
surprises the reader may find, this remains a useful book, the sort of 
book that makes one wonder why no one thought of writing it sooner. 
It is not particularly original, in fact the greater part of it is a collection 
of quotations, but it remains a help to the understanding of the Canon 
of the Mass, and that is sufficient justification for its publication. 


STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


More Opera Nicuts. By Ernest Newman. (Putnam; 42s.) 

In this book Mr Newman deals with a further seventeen operas—a 
long chapter on each—but the treatment enjoyably varies according to 
his tastes. While he does justice to Mozart, with scrupulous and 
illuminating analyses, his writing on the Salome of Richard Strauss is a 
power in itself able to reproduce the emotive effect of the opera. 
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What is constant in these critiques is an insistence on the wedding of 
music to dramatic action, with a fine psychological insight (for the 
characters and the action), where these have been consistently developed 
by both librettist and composer, or unsparing strictures where this has 
not been the case. It is the author’s scientific refusal to tolerate improb- 
abilities that will stimulate any reader who has the habit of smiling 
indulgently over his synopsis and lazily settling down at the opera to 
let the music convey all apprehension of the drama. Sometimes I think 
Mr Newman is almost too severe. I do not agree that ‘it is almost 
incredible of Da Ponte’ to keep a lady like Elvira on the stage listening 
patiently to the insolence of | eporello, a mere lackey. Mozart’s Elvira 
is a woman tragically in love and therefore conceivably prone to self- 
torture, or to a submission of this kind. 

Many observations are witty, and regarding the nonsenses of operatic 
drama Mr Newman keeps deliciously dry, never patronising. How- 
ever, he is naughty about the Austrian Archbishop Pif—l and the denun- 
ciations of Salome; and a fundamental point is made which must be 
questioned. “The outcry against Salome’ he says, ‘on the ground of its 
“morbidity”, “perversity”, “immorality” and what not came from 
people constitutionally unable to distinguish between art and life. The 
artistically minded man has no more fear as to the possible effects of 
this “perversity” upon the everyday life of the ordinary citizen than he 
has of an epidemic of lying and treachery after an evening with Iago 
or a rise in the domestic murder statistics after a few hours of Othello.’ 
I cannot agree with Mr Newman’s distinction between ‘art’ and ‘life’. 
Of course works of art do not usually produce action. But what they 
certainly strongly affect is the manner of our acts. Stories and dramas, for 
example, will not vastly alter the number of folk who are murdering 
or making love, but they will affect the fashions in these activities. Since 
few people engage in the former and many in the latter, the moralist 
who may overlook an inspiring tale about a fascinating killer is bound 
to question a work accused of ‘perversity’ or ‘morbidity’ regarding 


sexual matters. D. C. MacRae Durr 


St Grecory oF Nyssa: THe Lorp’s Prayer, THE BeatiTupes. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Hilda C. Graef. (Ancient Christian Writers 
Vol 18. Longmans; 25s.) 

That St Gregory of Nyssa should be the first of the Cappadocian 
fathers to be re ent a in the Ancient Christian Writers series is 
symptomatic perhaps of the great awakening of interest in him which 
marks the present century. In his own lifetime, and subsequently, his 
fame tended to be obscured by the more immediately striking figures 
of his brother St Basil, and of his friend and namesake of Nazianzus. 
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This overshadowing undoubtedly resulted in a kind of myth of a father 
who, if not exactly unorthodox, yet engaged in rather unprofitable and 
somewhat recondite speculations. 

The two works contained in the present volume should serve both to 
dispel this undeserved reputation and to introduce its readers to St 
Gregory’s thought. As an administrator he may not have been a great 
success, but at least these homilies show that he was far from failing in 
the more important episcopal function of teaching. It is indeed a ve 
attractive figure which emerges in these sermons, that of a bishop fully 
aware both of the everyday life which his flock lived with all its 
temptations against true Christian living, and of the best thought out- 
side the Church at the time. The easy way in which these two aware- 
nesses are here blended together, the common touch acting as a foil to 
argument which is always exacting, betrays a skill at least as much 
pastoral as literary. 

It is this pastoral note which is responsible for the moral and exhort- 
atory tone as well as the preoccupation with the literal sense which are 
more in evidence here than in most of Gregory’s writings. But again 
it is precisely this fact which makes these homilies such a good intro- 
duction to him, since his great theme of the restored image of God in 
man is here related to the most common level of Christian life. 

Altogether this is a very welcome addition to patristic literature now 
available in English. The translation combines jm virtues of accuracy, 
an easy flowing English, and a flavour of the original; and it is preceded 
and accompanied by an excellent introduction and notes. If there be 
one small point at which one may cavil, it is that the translator seems 
to have nodded in what is practically the last note. The text in question, 
with its ascription of crucifixion as the mode of his martyrdom to 
St Paul, is undoubtedly not in accordance with the tradition. But unless 
an important element has been omitted in the note as it stands, it is 
difficult to see how matters are really to be improved in this respect by 
substituting first Peter for Paul, and then Andrew for Peter where the 
text goes on to speak of crucifixion head-downwards 

RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY. Edited and translated by J. E. L. Oulton, 
p.p., and by H. Chadwick, B.p. (Library of Christian Classics. 
S.C.M. Press; 30s.) 

This volume consists of selected translations from the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, with brief introductions and 
some notes. It is easy to criticize the selection made. Clement is only 
represented by two sections of the Stromateis; and one of these is the 
conventional and oddly uninspired section upon marriage. Origen is 
rather more fortunate, since the Dialogue with Heraclides is included, 
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as well as the treatise on prayer and the exhortation to martyrdom. Yet 
even here there is little to suggest his range as an apologist or his power 
as an exegete. But though the depth of thought and insight of the great 
Alexandrians are conveyed so inadequately it must be remembered that 
the editors were limited to a few extracts by the scope of the series and 
that their simple introductions and notes were not intended for 


specialists. G.M. 


CHRISTIANITY 1S REVOLUTIONARY. By Maurice Fraigneux. (Cassell; 
12s. 6d.) 

Maurice Fraigneux is a young Belgian writer, born in 1922, who has 
already half-a-dozen books to his name. He writes on philosophical 
and sociological subjects. 

From a young man writing a book with such a provocative title 
one would expect a rather violent book. In fact Christianity is Revolu- 
tionary is a calm analysis of the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
M. de Reynold in his stimulating preface points out that Fraigneux 
is not using the word ‘revolutionary’ in its modern marxian sense but 
in its original literal sense of a return to a starting point. A Christian 
revolution must always mean a return to the basic principles which 
are given to mankind in divine revelation. Revolutions in the modern 
destructive sense are the result of a disregard of these basic principles. 
The contemporary stage of revolution is in fact a complete collapse 
resulting from an utter rejection of these principles by modern society. 
There needs to be a renovatio, a true revolution, if society is to be 
saved; a regaining of a sense of holiness which means a sense of the 
presence of a personal living God, the God of believers. 

It is in the history of the Jewish people that we are shown the 
growth and the development of the idea of the Presence of God as a 
living historical reality, which shaped and gave meaning to it, and 
made the Jewish people unique among all the peoples of the world. 
This history culminated in the coming of Christ who fulfilled and 
enlarged all the religious ideals of the Jewish people. 

Fraigneux has of course no deep scriptural learning but he does give 
us a very able and clear exposition of a fundamental theme in the 
Scriptures. He has a great gift for putting profound truths into simple 
language. In the second part of his book he outlines the way in which 
the Church has inherited the truths of divine revelation and how these 
truths have been rediscovered and reapplied by the great religious 
leaders. This is a most stimulating book, which can safely be put into 
the hands of any intelligent reader who wishes to get a grasp of the 
deep influence of divine revelation on the course of human history. 


SIMON BLAKE, 0O.P. 
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Patrotocy. Vol. II: Tue ANTE-NICENE LITERATURE AFTER IRENAEUS. 

By Johannes Quasten. (Spectrum Publishers, Utrecht.) 

The second volume of this important new patrology continues the 
carefully planned work of the first. It is divided into five regional 
sections, the Alexandrians, the writers of Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, the Africans, and a final brief chapter on Victorinus of Pettau 
and Reticius of Autun. The lion’s share—almost one hundred pages 
out of four hundred—is given to Tertullian in chapter four, about 
sixty to Origen in chapter one, while Clement of Alexandria, Hippo- 
lytus and Cyprian are the next most fully treated. It is inevitable with 
a group of writers of this stature that specialists will find points to 
question, and perhaps Origen in particular suffers somewhat from an 
approach which, while balanced and fair, cannot be expected to aim 
at subtlety. It will be recalled that the policy in this patrology has 
been to give straight-forward expositions, first of what is known of 
the life of each writer, then to discuss the text of his writing, listing 
editions and translations, and finally to give a short anaylsis of each 
work, employing where possible quotations from the original. The 
book is thus well-adapted to the needs of those who are meeting these 
writers for the first time. But each of the foregoing divisions is followed 
by an ample bibliography of full-length studies and of articles from the 
more serious journals, so that as an up-to-date book of reference for 
advanced students it is equally invaluable. The beautiful printing 
and layout of the volume and its excellent indices make it a pleasure to 
use. Indeed, when one considers the lucidity of its exposition and the 
learning of its apparatus, it is difficult to imagine how a book of this 
kind could go further in simplifying the ever-increasing complexity 
of modern study. At the same time, one cannot help being a little 
envious of medieval monks and scholars who could feel themselves 
free to read the Fathers, even in unsatisfactory editions, without 
being distracted by the temptation to read so many books about them. 


AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


SELECTED Poems. By Walter de la Mare. Chosen by R. N. Green- 

Armytage. (Faber and Faber; 7s. 6d.) 

Besides the earlier verse, this selection offers a fair choice of the 
poetry published by Mr de la Mare since the collected poems in 1942, 
and the long poem The Traveller (1946), given in full, illustrates an 
aspect of the poet’s mind which, always present below the innocent 
surfaces of his thought, ‘on fire to bless the daybreak’, has found in his 
last years a more insistent and serious expression. It is as though a 
second self, an abstracted and revengeful intelligence, had lured him 
into a lost and arid land, 
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A vitreous region, like a sea asleep, 

Crystalline, convex, tideless and congealed, 

Profounder far than Tuscarora deep. 
It recalls the remote and cold eruptions of the distant view in the 
Virgin of the Rocks. The mood is not, of course, sustained or constant, 
and we shall expect him again to charm away the night-fears with an 
inconsequential song. Yet even in the group of rhymes and verses, 
which happily gives a place to the faultless Silver, we find a piece like 
John Mouldy to remind us that the primaeval ooze, beyond human 
extinction, is never far away. AS 


THE PLAIN AND THE RoucH Ptaces. By Mary Gough. (Chatto and 

Windus; 15s.) 

Mrs Michael Gough writes with vivid charm of the five seasons in 
which she accompanied her husband on archaeological surveys in 
Cilicia. She is able to convey not only something of the atmosphere of 
modern Turkey but her own sense of enjoyment. Her photographs 
are admirably selected and her prose lively. Few archaeologists have 
had so many fortunate experiences with Turkish officials, but then few 
have approached them with such confiding friendliness. The archaeo- 
logical Tetals provided are of course tantalizingly incomplete and mis- 
prints fairly frequent. Yet few modern travel-books have been so 
readable and none have conveyed a more attractive impression of the 
personality of the author. G.M 


A CHRISTOLOGY FROM THE SERMONS OF ST VINCENT Ferrer. Selected 
and translated by S.M.C. (Blackfriars Publications; 12s. 6d.) 


The title of this book raises a hope that here will be revealed the 
secret of the astounding reputation of St Vincent Ferrer as a preacher. 
But the would-be revivalist is going to be disappointed. These sermons, 
covering the period from Advent to Pentecost, admirably translated, 
are not the finished article: they are notes or rough drafts. They are not 
even going to be a busy pastor’s aid: their idiom will not do for this 
age. But there is one class of people for whom they will be a wonderful 
resource—those who have to give religious instruction to small child- 
ren. St Vincent will relieve them of the labour of elaborating the early 
life of our Lord, for he supplies all the imaginative details in a spirit 
recalling that of medieval carols—interspersed with undiluted quota- 
tions from Aquinas! Perhaps it is asking for the impossible, but we 
should very much welcome in a second edition something in the way 
of notes, or at least an indication of which sermons are the saint’s own 
notes, which the reports of his audience. S.P 
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Tue APosTOLATE OF CuastiTy. By Ferdinand Valentine, o.P. (Burns 
and Oates; 18s.) 

This is an important and well-written work, which should be 
carefully read by all religious sisters, and also by priests whose duty it 
may be to guide and encourage these sisters. There is undoubtedly 
much ignorance about the essentials of religious life, even among those 
who have made profession of this way of life, not least among superiors, 
Simply to shroud in mystery the virtue and vow of Chastity often 
creates a deeper puzzle which of itself will never ripen into under- 
standing, and is repressive in a way that may be detrimental to mind 
and body. It is safe to say that nobody could have written a book such 
as this without a deep understanding of the teaching of St Thomas, 
and without a very wide and long experience of the particular problems 
that arise in communities of women. Fr Valentine evidently possesses 
both these qualities. ‘If our sisters are not worthy of our encouragement 
in their desire to give a corrective feminine emphasis in the practical 
application of truth to human affairs, then there is something radically 
wrong with their religious life. . . . Let us repeat our conviction once 
again: woman has still to manifest her full potentialities to the world. 
And as the Christian woman is the highest ideal of womanhood, 
we must expect such a manifestation to come mainly through our 
religious sisters.’ (p. 69.) 

We must not, I think, by over-emphasizing the apostolic and social 
value of Chastity, obscure the primary purpose of the religious state, 
which is the personal sanctification of its members. Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience are instrumental in the achievement of this aim. 


The difference between acquired and infused virtues is very well 
expounded, and is of great moment in the ascetical life and for training. 
But the signs of virtue are not always the same. “Some adolescents who 
enter religion show every sign of having a chaste disposition; but the 

lain truth is that they are immature, often retarded, and suffer from 
a kind of holy stupidity; they are timid, bewildered, helpless in 
emergencies and tend to cling to others for protection. And as helpless- 
ness of any kind pulls at the heart-strings of a woman, they usually 
do not appeal in vain.’ (p. 100.) 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost are endowments of soul bestowing 
a supernatural sensitiveness to the divine touch, and ranging over not 
only the theological virtues as well, so regulating the whole of life 
according to his will from the supernatural motive of the love of God. 
This all-pervading influence has its place particularly in that refinement 
of soul and character which is called Chastity, and is the subject of this 
excellent book. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 
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HOLY WEEK READING 


PREPARING FOR Easter (Burns and Oates; 6s.) is an introduction to the 
Lenten liturgy by Clifford Howell, s.j. It is in effect a preparation for 
participating in the restored Paschal Vigil and Fr Howell’s experience 
as a preacher enables him to bring out its real implications. SANCTA 
SANCTORUM (Dent; 12s. 6d.) is a book of prayers (‘for the Holy of 
Holies’) by W. E. Orchard, a sequel to The Temple, published nearly 
forty years ago when Dr Orchard was still a Presbyterian minister. 
These are most moving, personal prayers and many will be glad to 
share in the matured spirituality dis express. A RETREAT FOR Lay 
Propte (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) is a companion volume to Ronald 
Knox’s well-known Retreat for Priests, but this time it is, as Mgr Knox, 
explains, a la carte. This collection of meditations follows no p ie plan 
but it should provide an ideal source for occasional reading. Here are 
all Mgr Knox’s usual gifts of insight, humour and sympathetic good 
sense. The ‘Fleur de Lys’ series of translations, published by Mowbray, 
has three useful new titles: THe Mysticat Vine by St Bonaventure 
(3s. 6d.), ON ConTEMPLATING Gop by William of St Thierry (2s. 6d.) 
and THe THREEFOLD Girr or Curist by Brother Bernard (2s. 6d.). 
From the Dacre Press comes THE PASTORAL PRAYER OF ST AELRED OF 
RuEvAULX (3s. 6d.) in the original text, with an excellently devised 
translation. THE STATIONS OF THE Cross by Caryll Houselander (Sheed 
and Ward; 8s. 6d.) consists of meditations on the most familiar of 
Lenten devotions, illustrated by woodcuts. Miss Houselander relates the 

events of the Passion to our own experience and provides a fresh and 

deeply felt set of meditations on the essential Christian theme of man’s 

redemption. THe Screwrape Letrers and Mere CHRISTIANITY, 

C. S. Lewis’s famous essays in apologetic, now appear in the ‘Fontana’ 

series (Collins; 2s.). In this new ne cheap form they should achieve 

even greater popularity, for they reveal a unique gift for clear and 

interesting exposition of traditional Christian dogma. THE CHRISTIAN 

Duty oF Happiness (Faber; 7s. 6d.) is a cheerful essay by Dr C. A. 

Alington. largely illustrated by apt quotation. THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

(Harvill Press; ros. 6d.) is an account of the varieties of religious life in 

the great religious orders by André Frossard (translated by Marjorie 

Villiers). Amusing drawings underline this light-hearted but perceptive 

commentary on what religious life means in practice. THE WorDs OF 

Mary (Mercier Press; 6s.) is a translation of meditations on the recorded 

words of our Lady by Salvatore Garofalo. 








I§2 BLACKFRIARS 


NOTICES 


Roms (Thames and Hudson; 21s.) is a collection of a hundred photo- 
graphs by Martin Hiirlimann, accompanied by brief but informative 
texts. The selection is chronologically arranged, beginning with the 
Forum and ending with the baroque splendours of St Peter’s. The 
photography is imaginatively done, accurate but adventurous too, 
and this must be counted a fitting tribute to the most fabulous of 
cities. 


Tue Mysticat THEOLOGY OF St Bernarp (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 
is by this acknowledged to be one of the principal monuments to 
M. Etienne Gilson’s magisterial learning, and a reprint makes it again 
available in English. 


Uropta and A D1atocug or Comfort appear once more in Everyman’s 
Library (Dent; 6s.), with a new preface by John Warrington, which 
misses the opportunity of a fresh assessment of St Thomas More’s 
literary greatness and of a serious discussion of his sources for the 
Utopia. 


Tue Conressions oF St Aucusting, in the translation by Sir Tobie 
Matthew, revised with an introduction by Dom Roger Hudleston, 
has now been issued in the revived series of “Orchard Books’ (Burns 
Oates; 15s.). For many, St Augustine in English means the Tobie 
Matthew version, and this sonorous rendering is elegantly presented 
in the present edition. 


Wiruin Tua City (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) is the record of Sir 
Arnold Lunn’s first discoveries as a Catholic, and a fifth impression of 
his book recalls once again his indomitable zeal as an apologetic. 


Hey, You! (Burns Oates; 6s.) is an appeal to the ordinary man to 
pray. Fr Michael Hollings has the gift of making religion seem import- 
ant and possible, and the hearty title of his book must not discourage 
the readers for whom it is intended. 
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